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^ TAXATION  AND  THE  FARMERS. 

ROBBING  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Personal  taxation  breeds  liars  and  perjurers. — Real  estate  taxation  would 
help  the  fanner.  -Valuable  real  estate  found  chiefly  in  cities  and  towns. — 
^ Personal  property  in  cities  escapes  taxation  ; in  the  country  it  is  reached 

by  the  assessor.— Startling  figures.— Statistics  prove  the  same  thing,  how- 
ever approached. — Specific  cases. — The  tax  on  watches,  on  carriages,  and 
on  money  in  bank. — Theorists  who  are  practical,  and  practical  men  who 
are  bad  theorists.— The  case  of  New  York. — How  personal  property 
melted  away  under  taxation  in  California.— Taxation  on  real  estate  alone 
the  remedy. 

There  is  no  more  persistent  notion  than  that  the 
taxation  of  personal  property  will  transfer  the  burdens  of 
government  to  corporations,  and  relieve  various  classes 
of  the  community,  especfally  the  farmers,  from  taxation 
that  they  are  little  able  to  bear. 

If  anything  in  human  experience,  as  applied  to  meth- 
ods of  taxation,  is  settled,  it  ceitainly  is  the  fact  that 
taxation  upon  personal  property  never  can  be  made  a 
success.  Taxes  can  be  raised  from  personal  property,  no 
doubt,  for  large  sums  are  thus  raised ; but  that  they 
cannot  be  levied  with  an}"  reasonable  approach  to  accu- 

Revision  of  Chapter  VII  of  Who  Pays  Your  Taxes  ? Published  at 
$1.25,  iu  “Questions  of  the  Day  Series.”  May  be  had  of  any  bookseller. 
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racy  or  equality  is  demonstrated,  not  only  by  conclu- 
sive reasoning,  but  by  the  more  conclusive  fact  that  they 
never  have  been  thus  levied.  It  is  not  for  want  of  ear- 
nest and  long-sustained  effort  that  the  failure  of  this 
system  of  taxation  has  come  to  pass.  For  centuries  the 
effort  has  been  made,  and  for  at  least  six  centuries  it  was 
backed  by  all  the  power  of  a government  which  com- 
manded the  whole  civilized  world  and  which  armed  its 
tax-gatherers  not  with  the  paltry  weapons  of  oaths  and 
penalties,  but  with  the  more  substantial  powers  of  indis- 
criminate search,  the  lash,  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the 
gridiron,  and  the  cross.  The  Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces 
under  the  pressure  of  this  vain  effort  to  reach  personal 
property  by  taxation.  The  same  thing  was  attempted 
at  a later  period,  in  dealing  with  the  Jews.  It  failed 
with  them.  They  could  be  robbed  and  murdered,  but 
they  could  not  be  regularly  taxed. 

That  which  all  the  tremendous  power  of  Rome  in  its 
grandest  days  failed  to  accomplish,  that  which  the  in- 
fernal tortures  of  Spain  could  not  accomplish  when  it 
beheaded  hundreds,  burned  thousands,  and  massacred 
tens  of  thousands,  letting  loose  a brutal  soldiery  in  the 
vain  struggle  to  tax  the  Netherlands,  the  American 
people  are  still  apparently  convinced  that  they  can  ac- 
complish by  distributing  blank  forms,  administering  long 
oaths,  and  threatening  penalties  of  fifty  per  cent.  How 
far  they  have  succeeded,  the  late  governor  of  Ohio  has  set 
forth  in  repeated  messages,  as  the  governors  of  New 
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York  have  for  many  years  set  forth  in  theirs.  Their 
complaints  have  become  monotonous  in  their  uniformity. 
Nothing,  indeed,  has  been  added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge 
on  this  point  since  the  calm  and  detailed  report  of 
David  A.  Wells  to  the  New  York  legislature  in  1871,  in 
which  the  experience  of  that  State  and  many  other  States 
was  luminously  set  forth,  and  it  was  made  clear  that 
taxes  on  personal  property  were  nowhere  equally  as- 
sessed or  efficiently  collected. 

The  result  of  the  widespread  maintenance  of  these 
taxes  is  to  fill  the  land  wdth  liars  and  perjurers.  In  some 
States,  the  business  of  perjury  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
assessors,  who  regularly  make  returns  which  they  know 
to  be  false,  but  cannot  make  true.  In  others,  such  as 
Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  peijury  is  the  business 
of  the  tax-payers.  Their  scrupulous  consciences,  in 
many  cases,  find  a way  of  escape  by  omitting,  in  fact,  to 
take  the  oath  which  they  sign,  and  they  are  innocent  of 
everything  except  lying.  The  delicately  conscientious 
get  some  one  to  sign  for  them,  and,  where  an  oath  is 
absolutely  required,  a considerate  notary  certifies  to  the 
oath  before  it  is  taken,  after  which,  of  course,  it  is  not 
taken  at  all.  On  surveying  the  whole  field,  however, 
one’s  faith  in  American  truthfulness  is  cheered,  and  we 
entertain  larger  hopes  for  the  future  of  humanity.  For 
it  appears  that  where  the  blanks  are  diligently  circu- 
lated, and  the  oath  insisted  upon,  the  average  man  will 
return  ten,  if  not  fifteen,  per  cent,  of  his  invisible  prop- 
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erty  | whereas,  in  the  absence  of  tliis  appeal  to  piety , he 
will  return  nothing  at  all.  This  touching  proof  of  Ameri- 
can reverence  for  the  sacred  ness  of  the  oath  reminds  one 
of  the  famous  Yankee,  who,  hearing  his  father  accused  of 
having  falsely  warranted  the  quality  of  a trifle  sold  for 
twelve  and  a half  cents,  replied  : “ No  ; the  old  man  would 

never  tell  a lie  for  ninepence,  though  he  would  tell  eight 
of  ’em  for  a dollar.” 

Of  course  there  are  some  forms  of  personal  property 
which  can  be  seen  and  appraised  by  the  assessors  almost 
as  readily  as  real  estate,  though  not  with  so  correct  an 
estimate  of  value.  The  objection  to  taxation  of  chattels 
is  not  that  none  of  them  can  be  taxed  ; it  is  that  so  many 
of  them  can  be  and  are  reached,  while  so  many  are  not, 
that  the  tax  is  necessarily  unequal  and  unjust.  The  im- 
portant question  therefore,  is.  upon  what  class  does  this 
tax  bear  most  oppressively  ? If  taxes  were  levied  only 
upon  real  estate,  would  the  smaller  property-owners,  and 
especially  the  farmers,  pay  more  or  less  of  the  whole  taxes 

than  they  pay  now? 

Tanners  generally  have  been  long  convinced  that  the 
rigid  taxation  of  personal  property  would  relieve  their 
burdens,  and  it  is  by*  their  votes  that  the  existing  system 
is  maintained.  This  is  all  theor}'  on  their  part.  They 
have  not  studied  the  facts  and  know  nothing  about 
them.  They  assume  that  ‘‘it  must  be  so.” 

But  let  us  study  the  facts  before  discu.ssing  any  theory. 
The  assessment  returns  of  this  State  furnish  all  the  facts 
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which  are  needed  in  order  to  determine  whether  taxa 
tion  on  personal  property  is  of  any  benefit  to  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

Any  attempt  to  separate  the  community  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  one  of  which  is  taxable  only  on  real  estate, 
and  the  other  of  which  is  taxable  only  on  personal  prop- 
erty, is  obviously  impossible  and  absurd.  No  man  is  ever 
reached  by  the  tax-gatherer  who  does  not  occupy  some 
piece  of  land.  If  he  did  not,  the  tax-collector  would 
never  find  him.  Tramps  pay  no  direct  taxes.  Neither 
can  any  man  live  without  occupying  some  improvements 
on  real  estate  and  possessing  some  personal  property. 
Every  tax-payer,  without  exception,  is  an  occupant  of 
land  and  improvements  upon  land,  and  an  owner  of  per- 
sonal property.  The  only  selfish  interest  which  any 
tax-payer  has  in  deciding  between  rival  systems  of  taxa- 
tion is  to  know  which  will  produce  a sufficient  revenue 
to  the  State  with  the  smallest  possible  burden  to  him. 
In  considering,  therefore,  the  interest  of  any  class,  such 
as  farmers,  the  real  question  to  be  answered  is  not 
whether  they  in  fact  own  more  or  less  personal  property 
than  merchants,  bankers,  and  money  lenders.  It  is,  first, 
whether  they  own  more  personal  property  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  their  land  than  do  those  other  classes ; 
and,  second,  whether  the  particular  kinds  of  personal 
property  which  they  own  are  more  easily  reached  by  the 
tax-gatherer  than  are  the  kinds  of  property  owned  by 
the  other  classes.  The  State  must  raise  a certain  fixed 
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amount  for  public  purposes.  This  amount  it  'vrill  assess 
upon  all  the  tax-payers  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  property  as  reported  by  the  assessors,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  its  real  value,  which  the  assessors,  of  course, 
are  never  able  exactly  to  ascertain.  If,  therefore,  ex- 
perience proves  that  assessors  are  able  to  find  twenty 
times  as  much  land  value  in  the  possession  of  merchants 
as  they  can  among  farmers,  but  only  ten  times  as  much 
persronal  property  among  merchants  as  they  find  among 
farmers,  it  is  a plain  result,  as  simple  as  the  rule  of  three, 
that  the  taxation  of  personal  property  will  end  in  making 
farmers  pay  a larger  proportion  of  the  taxes  than  they 
would  pay  if  all  taxes  were  concentrated  on  land. 

Now,  the  average  farmer,  no  doubt,  says  at  once  that 
this  is  impossible.  He  owns,  we  will  say,  a hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  he  knows  of  no  merchant  in  any  of  the 
great  cities  who  owns  so  much  as  one  acre.  He  owns 
neither  stock  nor  bonds,  and  has  only  $500  in  the  bank. 
He  knows  of  a thousand  merchants  or  nioney  lenders 
who  each  own  $100,000  or  $1,000,000  irr  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  keep  balances  of  $50,000  in  the  bank.  He  asserts, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a matter  of  plain  common-sense  that 
the  exemption  of  personal  property  from  taxation  must 
increase  his  burden,  so  as  to  make  him  pay  a hundred 
times  as  much  as  the  merchant  and  banker. 

But  the  farmer,  in  reasoning  thus,  entirely  overlooks 
the  most  important  facts  of  the  problem,  and  abandons 
the  common-sen.se  of  which  he  so  much  boasts.  That 
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common-sense  would  tell  him  that,  just  as  his  hundred 
acres  are  worth  to  him  far  more  than  a hundred  thousand 
acres  in  the  midst  of  Africa  would  be,  so  one-hundredth  of 
an  acre  in  the  heart  of  New  York  is  worth  more  than  all  his 
farm.  It  would  also  tell  him  that  the  assessor  can  easily 
count  his  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  estimate 
pretty  correctly  their  value,  whereas  the  most  expert 
assessor  can  never  find  out  how  many  bonds  the  banker 
owns,  unless  he  can  persuade  that  banker  to  tell  him  ; 
while  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  banker’s  furniture, 
he  might  guess  at  $10,000,  $25,000,  or  $50,000,  wfith  a 
perfectly  equal  chance  of  being  right  or  wrong  in  either 
case  The  banker  has  chairs  standing  side  by  side,  ap- 
parently of  exactly  equal  value,  but  one  of  which  cost 
$25  and  the  other  $250.  He  has  tw'o  paintings,  one  of 
which  is  five  times  as  large  as  the  other,  and  which  the 
honest  farmer  might  therefore  think  to  be  five  times  as 
valuable,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  large  picture  is  barely  worth 
$500,  while  the  small  one  would  sell  as  quick  as  lightning 
for  $20,000.  There  are  many  houses,  in  large  cities,  upon 
the  interior  decoration  of  which  the  owners  have  each 
spent  more  than  $100,000.  The  most  experienced  as- 
sessors would  fail  to  discover  that  these  decorations  were 
really  more  costly  than  those  in  adjoining  houses,  which 
in  fact  did  not  cost  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  this  problem  confined  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  assessor  finds  in  doing  his  work. 
Vast  amounts  of  what  is  commonl)’^  called  personal 
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property,  and,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  those  things  which  the 
average  farmer  seeks  to  tax  as  personal  property,  consist 
of  really  nothing  but  rights  over  real  estate.  Thus  the 
stock  of  railroad  corporations,  when  it  has  any  value, 
consists  very  largely  in  the  land  which  the  company 
covers  by  its  tracks,  engine-houses,  stations,  etc.,  and  the 
bonds  of  such  corporations  represent  practically  nothing 
else.  The  franchises  of  such  corporations,  which,  of 
course,  constitute  a large  part  of  the  value  of  both  stocks 
and  bonds,  really  consist  of  nothing  but  the  right  to  use 
certain  tracts  of  land  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  per- 
sons. Under  a system  of  taxation  assessed  on  the  value 
of  land,  those  franchises  would  be  assessed  at  their  full 
value,  because  the  franchise  of  exclusive  use  is  all  that 
gives  to  any  land  its  commercial  value,  The  system  of 
taxation  upon  real  estate  alone  would,  therefore,  levy 
taxes  upon  every  dollar  which  corporate  franchises  are 
worth.  No  system  of  taxation  on  personal  property 
is  needed  in  the  smallest  degree  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
indeed  only  a hindrance  to  it  and  a convenient  means  of 
evading  taxation  ; for  the  assessor,  not  being  allow'ed  to 
compute  this  value  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  land, 
has  to  take  his  chances  of  finding  it  under  the  name  of 
personal  property.  All  mortgages  on  land  are,  of  course, 
practically,  interests  in  the  land  itself,  and  would  be  fully 
taxed  under  a system  of  taxation  confined  to  the  value 
of  the  land  alone. 
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In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  let  us  review  some 
of  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  ofiicial  report  of  the  State 
Comptroller  for  1892.  For  the  purpose  of  such  comparison, 
let  us  set  on  one  side  the  two  counties  which  include  the 
two  largest  cities,  and  on  the  other  side  two  rural  counties. 

The  former,  which  we  will  designate  as  city  counties,  are 
New  York  and  Kings,  containing  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn 

The  latter,  which  we  will  call  rural  counties,  are  Frank- 
lin and  Warren.  These  counties  respectively  represent  the 
contrasts  between  the  cities  and  farms  of  the  State. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  on  looking  over  the 
statistics  of  these  counties  is  the  following  comparison  : 


City  counties  . 
Rural  counties 


Assessed  valuation 
of  real  estate. 


Assessed  valuation 
of  chattels. 


• |i, 993, 000.000 

15, OCX), 000 


1150,683,000* 

2,225,000 


Anyone  can  see  that  in  the  counties  which  include  the 
large  cities,  the  assessed  value  of  personal  property  is  only 
about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  assessment,  while  in  the 
rural  counties  personal  property  constitutes  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  the  assessment.  Consequently  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion in  rural  counties  as  compared  with  the  larger  cities  is 
increased. 


.j 


■k 


* Note — Insurance  and  trust  companies  are  omitted,  as  there  are 
practically  none  in  the  rural  counties.  Railroad  and  canal  com- 
panies are  properly  taxable  in  the  localities  where  their  tracks,  de- 
pots, shops,  and  offices  are  situated. 
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The  only  result,  therefore,  of  taxing  moneys,  credits,  and  simi- 
lar investments,  is  to  diminish  the  burden  of  the  cities  and  m- 
crease  the  burdens  of  the  farms. 

For  many  years,  in  fact  persistently,  New  York  farmers 
have  been  clamoring  more  and  more  loudly  against  an  un- 
just share  of  taxation,  and  for  greater  burdens  upon  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  and  for  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  tax  and  assessment  laws  have  been  amended 
again  and  again,  in  obedience  to  this  demand. 

They  are  the  moon-struck  theorists,  who,  in  contradiction  of 
all  the  facts  and  all  the  experience  of  the  world,  persist  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  tax  personal  property,  and  in  the  ab- 
surd assertion  that  this  form  of  taxation  tends  to  relieve 
farmers. 

Farmers  cannot  conceal  their  sheep  and  oxen,  their 
plows  and  implements ; and  they  have  enormous  diffi- 
culty in  concealing  their  wealth  in  any  form,  because 
their  affairs  are  so  well  known  to  all  their  neighbors.  If 
they  have  any  money  in  bank,  all  the  village  knows  it. 
If  they  have  loaned  money  or  sold  goods  on  credit,  their 
debtor  is  pretty  sure  to  be  some  one  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  all  the  circumstances  are  known  to 
fift}’  people.  The  average  farmer,  when  making  his 
returns  to  the  assessor,  is  afraid  to  understate  his  wealth 
very  greatly,  because  he  could  hardly  look  the  assessor 
in  the  face  after  doing  so ; being  conscious  that,  if  the 
assessor  does  not  already  know  the  truth,  he  can  with 
very  little  difficult}^  find  it  out  for  himself.  But  in  large 
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towns  and  cities  scarcely  any  man  knows,  intimately,  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbor ; and  the  assessor  knows  least  of 
all.  People  are  reputed  to  be  worth  $1,000,000,  who  in 
reality  are  not  worth  $50,000 ; and  others  are  reputed  to 
be  worth  only  $100,000,  who  in  reality  are  wwth  $2,000,- 
000.  Even  if  the  amount  of  any  man’s  wealth  is  approxi- 
mately known,  none  of  his  neighbors  know  how  that 
wealth  is  invested,  unless  it  is  put  in  real  estate.  The 
assessor,  therefore,  has  absolutel)'  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  any  man’s  personal  property',  except  by 
returns  from  that  man  himself,  or  from  the  corporations 
with  whom  he  may  happen  to  invest.  If  a New  \ork  man 
makes  his  principal  investments  in  corporations  outside 
of  the  State,  the  assessor  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
tax-payer.  He  can  tell  any  number  of  lies  with  impunity. 
The  assessor  rareE^^  or  never  examines  his  books  of 
account ; and,  if  assessors  once  began  to  make  such  an  ex- 
amination, many  rich  men  would  cease  to  keep  books  of 
account  at  all,  as  it  is  notorious  that  they  did  when 
the  income  tax  was  in  existence.  All  things  combine  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  assessor  to  reach  the  farmer’s  per- 
sonal property,  and  difficult  for  him  to  reach  that  of  the 
merchant,  banker,  or  city  capitalist. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  assessors  in  this  State,  Mr. 
George  H.  Andrews,  addressing  a legislative  committee  on 
October  6,  1874,  said  ; 

“No  man  and  no  corporation,  banks  only  excepted, 
need  pay  a tax  upon  personal  property.  Widows  and 
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orphans  must  pay.  Upon  them,  in  the  extremity  of 
their  distress,  the  law  lays  its  heavy  hand.  It  bereaves 
the  bereaved.  Moribund  itself,  it  has  an  affinity  for  the 
effects  of  the  dead.  The  records  of  the  surrogate  furnish 
the  schedule,  and  the  machinery  of  the  law  used  in  adjust- 
ing an  estate  is  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  regularly  permit 
such  a transfer  of  securities  as  would  insure  an  exemption. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  the  tState  assessors  recently 
reported  “that  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  State,  liable  to  taxation,  finds  a place  on  the 
rolls  of  the  assessor,  and  that  of  mortgages  not  over  five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  is  assessed.”  In  one  town,  the  proceeds 
of  a single  auction  sale  of  cattle,  belonging  to  one  resident, 
amounted  to  $360,000 ; while  the  whole  assessment  cf  per- 
sonal property  in  that  town  was  $28,850, “a  sum  very  much 
less  than  that  obtained  for  one  cow.”  The  assessors  say  : 

‘ ‘ A large  percentage  of  all  the  personal  property  assessed 
is  found  entered  on  the  rolls  to  women,  minor  heirs,  luna- 
tics, who  cannot  watch  with  the  eagle  eye  of  business 
men,  or  to  trustees  or  guardians.”  In  some  towns,  these 
classes  hold  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  assessment  roll.  Two  wddow’S  residing  in 
the  village  of  Batavia  were  assessed  for  more  personal 
property  than  all  the  individuals  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Rochester,  with  a population  then  of  70,000.  In  one  town 
a girl,  mentioned  in  the  assessment  as  a lunatic,  was 
assessed  $5,000  for  personal  property,  which  the  assessor 
stated  was  the  full  amount  of  her  personal  estate.  All 
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over  the  State,  “the  amount  ot  assessments  depends  more 
on  the  will,  craft,  conscience  (or  want  of  conscience)  of  the 
party  assessed  than  upon  the  law  or  its  enforcement.” 

Experienced  New  York  assessors  say  that  the  most  honest 
returns  of  property  are  always  made  by  the  poorer  classes, 
and  the  most  inadequate  returns  by  millionaires ; wffiile 
widows  who  have  no  experience  in  business,  and  trustees 
who  represent  widows  and  orphans,  are  taxed  upon  every 
dollar  that  they  own. 

The  experience  of  California  furnishes  perhaps  the  latest 
example  of  the  utter  lailure  of  all  schemes  for  taxing  per- 
sonal property  to  work  out  anything  like  an  approximation 
to  justice. 

The  following  table  wdll  show  the  working  of  a series 
of  measures  which  were  expected,  above  all  things,  to 
increase  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  San  Francisco,  on 
personal  property  and  especially  on  money.  For  con- 
venience, thousands  are  omitted  in  this  table,  and  the 
figures  “ 000  ” must  be  added  in  every  case  : 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS. 


1880. 

Sail  Francisco  . . . 
Remainder  of  State 

Land. 

122,030 

227,127 

Improve- 
ments on 
land. 

42,969 

68,568 

Personal 
property, 
not  money. 

68,584 

81,072 

Money. 

19,747 

4,931 

Total. 

253.330 

381,698 

349.157 

1 1 1.537 

149,656 

24,678 

635,028 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF 

DOLLARS. 

Improve- 

Personal 

ments  on 

property. 

1886. 

Laud. 

land. 

not  money. 

Money. 

Total. 

San  Francisco  . . . 

120,375 

55.034 

48, 705 

6,188 

230,302 

Remainder  of  State 

340,274 

100,775 

94,022 

2.887 

537,953 

460,6.49 

155.809 

142,727 

9.075 

768,255 
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Why,  then,  should  not  the  whole  attempt  to  tax  personal 
property,  directly,  be  abandoned,  and  the  simple,  practica- 
able  method  of  concentrating  all  taxes  upon  real  estate  be 
adopted  in  its  place?  It  has  been  shown  that  such  a 
system  would  not  work  injustice  to  farmers  or  the  rural 
districts  generally,  because  it  would  not  increase,  but 
would  rather  diminish,  their  present  share  of  taxation. 
Nevertheless,  each  individul  farmer  will  probably  say  that 
he  does  not  own  as  much  personal  property,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  land,  as  is  owned  by  capitalists  in  the 
large  cities.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  are,  at  any  rate,  assessed  for  more  personal 
property  in  proportion  to  their  land  than  are  city  residents  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  equally  certain  that  farmers,  if  they 
carefully  compared  the  assessments  upon  themselves  with 
the  assessments  on  wealthy  men  in  cities,  would  find  that 
very  few'  of  the  latter  are  or  ever  could  be  assessed  for  as 
much  personal  property  in  proportion  to  their  land  as  farmers 
are.  Whatever  is  true  of  all  farmers  taken  together  as 
a class,  must  be  true  of  the  great  majority  of  them  taken  as 
individuals. 


In  the  foregoing  table,  no  account  is  taken  of  railroads, 
which  are  separately  assessed  by  State  officers.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  railroads,  from  $31,174,000 
in  1880  to  $48,051,000  in  1886 — of  course  nearly  all  outside 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  reviewing  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  im- 
provements upon  land  in  San  Francisco  increased  about  one- 

third  in  six  years,  personal  property  other  than  money  fell 
off  nearly  one-third,  and  money  fell  off  more  than  two-thirds. 
In  the  rest  of  the  State,  which  is  mainly  agricultural,  the 
value  of  improvements  increased  nearly  one-half;  personal 
property  other  than  money  increased  nearly  one-sixth  ; 
w’hile  the  loss  of  money  among  the  farmers,  though  severe, 
did  not  compare  with  the  affliction  which  befell  the  bloated 
capitalists  of  San  Francisco  in  that  respect.  The  general 
result  was  to  reduce  the  share  of  San  Francisco  in  taxation, 
from  40  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  city 
paid  25  per  cent,  less,  and  the  farmers  16^3  per  cent. 
more. 

Although  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  personal  property 
would  result  in  lessening  the  burden  of  farms  and  increas- 
ing that  of  large  towms,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towms 

would  not  be  real  losers  by  such  a system.  Their  oppor- 
tunities for  development  w'ould  be  vastly  increased. 
They  would  be  released  from  most  of  the  burdens  which 
are  now  imposed  by  taxation  on  improvements  and  in- 
dustry ; and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  both 
in  towm  and  country,  would  proceed  at  an  unprecedented 
rate. 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


HAMLIN  garland,  Chairman,  (Arena), 

Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass 

WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  132  Federal  Street,  Boston. 

B.  O.  FLOWER,  124  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

W.  D.  McCRACKAN,  376  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

MRS.  ELIZA  STOWE  TWITCHELL, 

Wollaston  Heights,  Mass, 

MARY  ELLIS  PARSONS,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

KATHARINE  J.  MUSSON, 

1500  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


C.  ESTELLA  BACHMAN,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa 


For  circulars  and  full  information,  address 


C.  Estella  Bachman, 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa 
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